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TEXT-BOOKS 

A History of Medieval and Modern Europe. By Henry E. Bourne, 
Professor in the College for Women, Western Reserve University. 
(New York, London, and Bombay: Longmans, Green, and Company. 
1905. Pp. xxii, 502.) 

Essentials in Medieval and Modern History (from Charlemagne to 
the Present Day). By Samuel Bannister Harding, Ph.D., Professor 
of European History, Indiana University, in consultation with Albert 
Bushnell Hart, LL.D., Professor of History, Harvard University. 
[Essentials in History.] (New York: American Book Company. 1905. 
Pp. 612, xxxi.) 

It is safe to say that those of us who have not written a text-book 
in any field of history can have no adequate idea of the difficulty of 
writing a suitable manual for the high-school course on the medieval 
and modern periods. At the same time, any experienced teacher of 
history should find it easy to see that the authors of the two manuals 
named above have done their work with no mean appreciation of the 
magnitude of the task. And yet, with all the pains those books have 
evidently cost, one must still wonder whether either of them offers a 
quite satisfactory solution of the problem in view. 

Professor Bourne's volume — which is understood to be the first in 
a new series of such texts — begins with "The Roman Empire in the 
Fourth Century " and goes from there on, in a series of chapters which 
have in total but four hundred and seventy-six pages. Brevity is thus 
one of its special features; and a feature which should be reckoned with 
by those who may contemplate using the book. It has been gained 
largely by "the omission of many facts which are ordinarily explained 
or at least mentioned " ; yet the number of subjects treated is so large 
that the omitting of " facts ", whatever else it has accomplished, has 
emphasized generality of statement. And the question comes up whether, 
for the average youth of the second year of the high-school, a specially 
brief text-book is after all in the best way to have advantage over 
longer ones if its brevity be not gained by a more rigorous restriction 
not so much of "facts" as of subjects than is practised here. In any 
case, there can hardly be doubt on this point: the use of so short a 
manual involves relying in a special degree upon sources of information 
outside of the text-book ; it demands a good supply of books for supple- 
mentary reading. It is rightly observed that such books " are constantly 
increasing in numbers and utility"; but the point at present is, no 
teacher should think it feasible to use this manual unless his classes can 
actually have access to a good many of such books. And be it said 
forthwith that Professor Bourne for his part shows the way into these 
books, if they are but at hand: he gives references at the end of each 
chapter, classifying them, some for " general reading ", others for read- 
ing on the various sections of the chapter, a third lot for " additional 
reading ", and occasionally still others " for review ". 
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A further feature of this text is the one which arises from "the 
attempt ... to narrate the history of the more important countries 
together in chronological order, instead of giving to each a separate 
treatment ". So, for example, the titles of chapters relating to the Mid- 
dle Ages after Charlemagne run, " Beginnings of Feudal Europe ", 
" The New Europe, its Rulers and its Foes ", " The Rise of the People ", 
" The Ruin of the Empire : The Growth of England and France ", 
" Wars of Nations and Races : The Cry of Reform in the Church ". The 
justification offered for proceeding thus is that while the other plan 
obliges "the reader to move forward and backward along the chrono- 
logical series " and involves " an unusual effort of attention " to " make 
the necessary correlation of events " and " gain an adequate conception 
of the progress of Europe as a whole ", this method of exposition " should 
possess the advantages of a larger unity, making intelligible what might 
otherwise seem the consequence of individual caprice or of chance ", 
and " should also accustom the pupil to group events, in order by dis- 
covering their relations to gain more of their meaning ". But whatever 
reasons may be advanced in favor of this method in general, the cardinal 
query arises here, Does it justify itself in this particular case? Is it 
practised in this instance in such a way that it contributes to the fram- 
ing of a course which is adapted to children of the second year of the 
high-school? Is it true that our teachers of history in this grade can 
best stir the interest and understanding of their pupils concerning Eu- 
rope in 936-1154 by using a chapter which will lead them successively 
to the eastern and northern borders of the old Frankish empire, to 
England under the Danes and William the Conqueror, to Germany and 
Italy from Otto's revival of the emperorship through the pontificate of 
Gregory VII., to the East in the time of the first crusade, then back 
to Germany for the compromise upon investiture, then to France and 
England for the first Capetians and the rise of Henry II.? This 
chapter, to be sure, is hardly a fair example of the twenty-nine others, 
but what it illustrates in a special degree is sufficiently characteristic of 
the book as a whole to give importance to the practical question already 
suggested: Is the principle of exposition here followed, however rea- 
sonable it may be in theory, actually applied by Professor Bourne in a 
way to make his outline clear and definite enough for the uses designed 
for it? The reviewer wishes only to raise the point; it would be idle 
for him to do more. The decision upon it should rest with those who 
have charge of classes in history in the grade in view. 

As for the illustrations, they occupy a modest, though it would seem 
sufficient proportion of the space, and they are appropriately chosen. 
Further they have the distinction of being accompanied each by an 
explanation or description, after the manner of some similar manuals 
in Europe. 

Turning to Professor Harding's volume : though it differs in various 
particulars from its competitors, it is constructed on the same general 
principles as the other numbers of the now well-known series in which 
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it is the last to appear. Accordingly, the form and more mechanical 
features of the book call for no description here ; teachers will be asking 
rather whether it promises well as a practical working-guide, whether 
it treats medieval and modern history with an eye appropriately single 
to pupils of the second year of the high-school. 

It deals with the period before Charlemagne in only an introduc- 
tory chapter — thus conforming fully with the plan of the Committee 
of Seven — and then gives upwards of five hundred and fifty pages to 
the time since about 800. And the matter of these pages, spite of the 
pedagogical suggestions of their title, is set forth rather more after the 
manner of history than of the school-room. To an extent by no means 
usual in such books, things are here told in a way to let one see that 
they came about quite naturally, quite as human beings might do them. 
Also, the text is frequently assisted by interesting and well-produced 
illustrations ; and by maps, a considerable number of which are excep- 
tionally effective. 

At the same time — and here possibly is the first entrance for doubt — 
the number of subjects handled in this book is very large; some of the 
chapters seem indeed quite encyclopedic. One may wonder whether it 
is wise, in a manual for pupils of the second year of the high-school, 
to introduce for treatment in a score of pages on " The Age of Fred- 
erick the Great (1748-1786)": three or four subjects concerning France 
in the first half of the reign of Louis XV. ; the rearrangement of alliances 
and the opening of the Seven Years' War in 1756, the course of the war 
in Europe, its antecedents and outcome in America, its antecedents and 
Great Britain's victory in India, the close and the results of the war; 
growth of England's sea-power; "The Eastern Question (1683-1792)"; 
partitions of Poland; England under George III.; Europe and the 
American war ; the " enlightened despots ", with special reference to 
Frederick the Great and Joseph II.; eclipse of the Jesuit order; and 
eighteenth-century literature. This much at least is true: if considera- 
tion of what is " essential " has not permitted the author to leave some 
of these many subjects out of the text-book, then the responsibility of 
making omissions is simply passed on to the teacher ; and if the teacher 
does not happen to be equal to this responsibility, the pupil must gulp 
down a great deal of intellectual food which he will not be able to digest. 

Again, one may wonder whether the things said upon the subjects 
here introduced are not, either by their content or their manner, too 
often much above the heads of the pupils in view. Can it be, for 
example, that the account Professor Harding gives of the feudal system 
is within the reach of the average boy or girl of fifteen to sixteen years ? 
The reviewer, for his part, knows hundreds of college students who 
should find many places in this book none too easy for them; its para- 
graphs, and sentences, and words, are often exceeding substantial. 
And this is not to imply that our high-school pupils should be fed their 
history with a golden spoon. It is rather to suggest that this guide, if 
it were less weighty, would possibly have more assurance of stimulating 
interest and work on the part of those who may use it. 
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In the matter of scholarship neither of these manuals deserves any 
indictment. Any one possessing special knowledge of European history 
could easily find statements which he would not make in just the way 
they appear here. But teachers may feel assured that if their pupils 
get possession of as straight knowledge of a great part of our past as 
is to be found in either of these volumes, they will have, to say the 
least, a perfectly safe foundation for further study. The spirit of them, 
too, is above reproach; the impression they leave is wholesome. The 
open question about them rather is, Are they too difficult? With all 
their virtues, are they yet out of the range of the immature folk they 
are meant to help ? 

Earle Wilbur Dow. 



